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THURSDAY, JANUARY 27, 1898. 


THE HOPE DEPARTMENT AT OXFORD. 
The Hope Reports. Vol. i., 1893-97. Edited by Edward 
B. Poulton, M.A., F.R.S., Hope Professor of Zoology 
in the University of Oxford. (Printed for private 
circulation.) 

INCE the death of Prof. Westwood and the appoint¬ 
ment of his successor, the editor of the volume of 
Reports under consideration, the Hope Museum has 
gradually been undergoing expansion and regeneration. 
The collections are being overhauled and reclassified ; 
the types are being identified as far as possible and 
carefully labelled, and the special British collections are 
being rearranged so as to preserve their historical 
interest. This development of-the department under 
the care of Prof Poulton has been noted with satisfaction 
by those specialists who from time to time visit Oxford : 
and although the endowment, both for curatorship and 
equipment, is very limited, it must be conceded that the 
present Professor is doing his best to carry out the ob¬ 
jects for which a museum of this kind exists, viz. to 
preserve specimens in such a way as to enable them to 
be available for use by students with the confidence 
which attaches to authentic records of date, locality and 
captor. This, at least, is the ideal which the Professor 
has set before himself, and it is only a matter of profound 
regret that the advanced years and declining health of 
the late distinguished occupant of the Rev. F W. Hope’s 
foundation should have thrown upon his successor such 
an immense amount of purely mechanical labour. A 
good beginning has been made with the Lepidoptera 
with the co-operation of Colonel Swinhoe, Dr. F. A. 
Dixey, Prof. Sidgwick, and others ; but many years must 
elapse before the other and less favoured groups are 
reduced to anything like the same degree of order. 

The conditions attaching to such an endowment as 
that of Mr. and Mrs. Hope have with the advancement 
of science and the increase in the number of private col¬ 
lections undergone complete modification. Although as 
a collection of insects of all orders the museum as it 
exists is second only in rank to the National Collection, 
the means provided are barely sufficient for its main¬ 
tenance and leave very little for its increase. With such 
competing forces as the British Museum, Mr. Walter 
Rothschild’s museum at Tring, and the wealth of many 
other private collectors, it is hopeless to look for any 
substantial additions to the Oxford collections excepting 
through individual benefactors. It is very encouraging, 
therefore, to find in the two official reports of the Pro¬ 
fessor on the work of his department, that many valuable 
contributions have been made by entomologists since he 
came into office, and more particularly may be mentioned 
the magnificent addition to the butterflies presented by 
Messrs. Godman and Salvin, which is characterised as 
“the largest accession to the department during recent 
years,” and which was formally accepted by a decree of 
Convocation on May tl, 1897, when a further decree 
conveying the thanks of the University to the donors 
was also passed unanimously. 
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The foregoing remarks relate to the work accomplished 
in the development of the museum as a museum ; but 
there is another side to the work of the Hope Depart¬ 
ment which must not be lost sight of, and of this side we 
are reminded by the volume of Reports. This volume is 
most appropriately prefaced by the portraits of the 
makers of the department, Mr. and Mrs. Hope and the 
late Prof. Westwood. In his prefatory remarks the 
editor says :— 

“ In the present state of zoological science, it is im¬ 
possible to make use of existing knowledge in the careful 
study of a large amount of material without adding to 
that knowledge. Research after the various kinds of 
knowledge which have been prized by mankind during 
successive ages was of old the prominent function of the 
University; and although obscured during the recent 
generations by excessive devotion to the examination 
system, may still be claimed as an academic duty and 
high privilege second to no other in importance.” 

With this statement every science worker in this 
country will agree, and the signs of activity displayed 
in this new departure on the part of the Hope Professor 
will be cordially welcomed. The papers composing this 
volume are sixteen in number, and are reprints of papers 
which have already appeared in the publications of 
various societies. For the most part these papers em¬ 
body “researches ” as distinguished from purely descrip¬ 
tive systematic work, and that is why we consider the 
issue of the volume to mark a new departure. The con¬ 
tents of the various papers are already before the scien¬ 
tific public, and need only be mentioned here. Prof. 
Poulton’s contributions consist of his address to the 
Zoological Section of the British Association at Liver¬ 
pool on the age of the earth, his address on “ Theories 
of Evolution ” to the Boston Society of Natural History, 
his paper on Dr. Prichard’s anticipation of modern 
views of evolution, from Science Progress , papers on 
the courtship of European Acridiidse, and on the sexes 
of larvae emerging from successively laid eggs of 
Smerinthus popnli from the Transactions of the Ento¬ 
mological Society of London, and a paper on the colours 
of Lepidopterous larvae derived from plant pigments, 
from the Proceedings of the Royal Society. Dr. F. A. 
Dixey also presents us with most encouraging signs of 
scientific activity from the department. Five papers re¬ 
lating respectively to mimicry, to the phvlogeny of the 
Pierina;, and to the interpretation of Mr. Merrifield’s ex¬ 
periments on temperature variation in Lepidoptera are 
contributed by 'him. Another set of contributions are 
from the pen of Mr. Garstang, who writes on the habits 
and respiratory mechanism of Corystes , on the function of 
the antero-lateral denticulations of the carapace in sand- 
burrowing crabs, and on the morphology of the Mollusca. 
Mr. Garstang’s papers on Crustacea should be read by 
all who are interested in the question of the utility of 
specific characters. The only paper approaching sys- 
tematism is by Mr. Schaus, who gives a list of Mr. 
Walker’s American types of Lepidoptera in the museum, 
and for this lepidopterists on both sides of the Atlantic 
will be grateful. 

It will be gathered from this notice that the Hope 
Professor has rendered a good account of his office 
since his appointment. The plan of issuing such Reports, 
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which has been adopted from the example set by the 
Linacre Professor, is an excellent one, and cannot but 
help to keep alive the public interest in the work of the 
department. With the lapse of time and the arrange¬ 
ment and coordination of the collections we may look 
for further contributions from Prof. Poulton himself in 
those branches of insect bionomics with which his name 
is so widely connected. R. M. 


WEAPONS OF EARLY MAN IN BRITAIN, 
The Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons, and Ornaments 
of Great Britain. By Sir John Evans, K.C.B. Second 
edition. Pp. xviii + 747. (London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co., 1897.) 

OR some years past it has been felt by students of 
anthropology that the limits of their science were 
being pushed so far in every direction by various 
enthusiastic workers in almost every country of the 
inhabited world, that it was high time for some com¬ 
petent hand to gather together the facts which lay 
scattered broadcast in the publications of learned 
societies and private students, so that they might be 
available for general use in a collected form. It seems 
that this idea also filled the mind of one, at least, of our 
veteran teachers, and the result of its existence is the 
second edition of Sir John Evans’ famous work on the 
“ Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons, and Ornaments 
of Great Britain.” It is now some twenty-five years 
since the first edition of this valuable book saw the 
light, and the accuracy and plain statement of facts, 
which were its chief characteristics, secured for it at 
once a place of high authority. In those early days of 
the history of British stone-lore scientific collectors of 
facts were few, and men like the late Sir Wollaston 
Franks, the Rev. William Greenwell, and Mr. J. Anderson 
of Edinburgh, who attempted to arrange their specimens 
with a proper regard to hard facts, were looked upon 
with suspicion by a large mass of collectors and “ anti¬ 
quaries ” whose chief interest in antiquities lay not in 
the objects themselves, but in the wonderful stories 
which they could tell about them. A visit to certain 
local museums not many scores of miles from London 
will to this day show what measure of learning was 
possessed by those who labelled and arranged them 
about thirty years ago, and we make bold to say that 
general ignorance and specific blunders in such matters 
can only be cleared away by the publication of good 
works, such as that before us, written in plain language 
and published at a reasonable price. 

Sir John Evans’ book is so well known that it would be 
a waste of the reader’s time to attempt to describe it here, 
but it will not be out of place to note wherein the second 
edition differs from the first. Many of the excellent illus¬ 
trations by Mr. Swain have been retained, but a number 
of new ones have been added ; the text, which filled six 
hundred and twenty-two pages in the first edition, now 
fills seven hundred and nine. The indexes, which formed 
such a useful part of the first edition, are more than 
double as large, and many a reader will thank Mrs. 
Hubbard, who is responsible for them, for lightening his 
labours. In general form, size of type, &c., both editions 
are alike. 
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But in the quarter of a century which has passed 
since Sir John Evans issued the first edition of his 
work, many striking discoveries of stone weapons and 
other objects have been made. Excavations which 
have resulted in “ finds ” of great value have been 
carried on in many parts of England, whilst diggings in 
Egypt and elsewhere in the East have brought to light 
facts which in some cases have upset our most cherished 
and most ancient convictions. With new facts coming 
to hand continually, Sir John Evans has found it 
possible to generalise and to make deductions such as 
would, a few years ago, have been impossible ; and a 
perusal of some of the chapters of his book reveals the 
startling fact that the inhabitants of parts of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, situated at very remote distances from 
each other, made their weapons of the same materials, 
in the same shape, and in the same way. Indeed, it is 
very hard not to assume that such peoples either came 
from the same stock, or had some means of communi¬ 
cation which until now has remained unsuspected. 

In addition to well-known collections such as those 
of the Rev. W. Greenwell, General Pitt-Rivers, and 
certain public museums, Sir John Evans has drawn 
his facts from the examination of other collections in 
this country and on the continent which, fortunately, 
he has had time and opportunity to visit ; besides 
these, he has been in communication with scholars 
and students in many parts of the world who have 
forwarded him antiquities which they have found or 
come across, and he has thus been in an excellent 
position to read, mark, and note the results of his 
observations for the benefit of the readers of the second 
edition. For the collector pure and simple the section 
of the book which ends on p. 639 will be more important 
than the rest, but for the general student who interests 
himself in the questions of the antiquity of man and the 
date of his appearance upon earth, and in theories of 
river-drift and flood-deposit, the chapters which follow 
will prove the greatest attraction. In only a few 
small points, in obedience to the authority of new 
information, Sir John Evans has modified the views 
which he expressed in his first edition ; this fact, taken 
together with the number of discoveries made in the 
realm of British stone-lore during recent years, shows 
how carefully his work was conceived and executed. 
Our thanks are due to him for making available to each 
and all the stores of his mature learning and wide 
experience, and we can only hope that at some future 
period he may see his way to put on record some of the 
deductions which he must have made on many points, 
and the theories on difficult problems which he must 
have formed. Coming from him they would have a 
special value. 


CLIMATOLOGY OF THE GLOBE. 
Handbuch der Klimatologie. Von Julius Hann. Second 
edition. 3 vols. Pp. 1360. (Stuttgart : Engelhorn, 
1897.) 

HIS work, which belongs to the series of “Geo- 
graphischer Handbiicher ” issued by Dr. Ratzel, 
will be welcomed by all meteorologists. It is the second 
edition of the work under the same title which appeared 
in 1883. That it has been entirely rewritten and enlarged 
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